THE   PORTUGUESE   PEOPLE
were " obsessed by an abstract idea that transcended a mere love
of country and developed a sense of patriotic duty which found
supreme expression in heroism. It was a kind of civic religion
and called forth the same qualities and the same devotion as a
religious ideal ". The nation made herself a hero.
This transcendence of a mere love of Portugal is seen in the zeal
of her sons for active employment in the service of the Catholic
Church. From 1540 to 1724, 1,650 Jesuit missionaries alone left
the Port of Lisbon and, by 1640 they had converted and baptised
over 1,000,000 people, the population of Portugal at that period.
Hundreds of the missionaries died in service and many were
tortured and crucified.
Portugal is a small nation, with a population inferior numerically
to that of Greater London. As a small nation it must live by expressing
its nationality more strongly than a big one. The Portuguese,
then, brave as they have shown themselves to be, are acutely
nationalist possessing most of the defects as well as the qualities of
all races who must develop nationalism if they are to live in a state
of independence. But they have one characteristic which appears
to be unique. This is a curious " faith," in part genius and akin to
folly. The Portuguese themselves call this " loticura" an expression
in which " folly, madness and something which redeems both
folly and madness are combined. In emergencies it appears again
and again, enabling the Portuguese to astonish the world and their
opponents by acts of great physical and moral bravery *'.4
To-day, in town and country, it is possible to witness the extra-
ordinary strides that have been made since the Prime Minister,
Dr. Salazar, joined President Carmona in full partnership. A
" fugitive enthusiasm " is bringing Portugal almost in sight of a
"gateway to greatness not witnessed since the Middle Ages. There
is much to be done before national revival can be consolidated and
maintained, but her currency, in Mr. Bell's time the softest of the
soft, is not only hard but it is stable. The boldly-conceived
Fifteen Years' Plan, which ended in 1947, together with present
efforts in the realm of public works, has brought Portugal to the
phase when an industrial revolution can be contemplated with
equanimity and without internal strife. Gradually the standard of
living is being raised. The war has given stimulus to industrial
development. Following the expansion of manufacturing indus-
tries the country i$ now largely self-supporting in a wide range of